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directly operate it. It is their contribu . ° . 
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ideals of Christian unity and religious lication of the Society, desires nothing 
education so much as to be the worthy organ of 
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exists determines that whatever profits 


bition at all to be regarded as an organ 
of the Disciples’ denomination. It is a 
free interpreter of the wider fellowship 
in religious faith and service which it 
believes every church of Disciples 
should embody. It strives to interpret 
all communions, as well as the Disciples, 
in such terms and with such sympathetic 
insight as may reveal to all their es- 
sential unity in spite of denominational 
isolation. Unlike the typical denomina- 
tional paper, The Christian Century, 
though published by the Disciples, is not 
published for the Disciples alone. It is 
published for the Christian world. It 
desires definitely to occupy a catholic 
point of view and it seeks readers in all 
communions 
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Ten Big 
Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS 
are being adopted by so many of 
the best schools among Disciples 


l Chere is more to them—at least a third more—than 
is contained in any other series 

2. They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to 
teacher and pupil 

3. They are free from the sectarian spirit 

4. They are soundly and fervently evangelical 

5. They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 


6. They are printed on better paper with better bind- 
ing and in better taste than any other series. 


7. Every lesson writer is an expert of interdenomina- 
tional reputation 


8 They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity 
several leading denominations have co-operated 

to produce them and are now using them 

9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through 
the editor, Charles Clayton Morrison 

10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates 
in and promotes a great Christian union enter- 
prise 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 E. Fortieth St. Chicago 





Some Title Pages from the Bethany Graded Lessons 


There are 120 periodicals in this series. 
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The Catholic Plea 


THE DISCIPLES AIM AT CATHOLICITY. 

To their way of thinking catholicity is not a treasure 
ossessed and preserved by a single section of Christen- 
lom, but it is the essential common denominator under- 

ing the denominational order of the Church. 

\pproaching the Christian denominations the Dis- 
iples do not say: We are catholic, you are not; so you 

ust come to us and share in the catholicity we pos- 

On the contrary, they say: You Presbyterians and 
lethodists and the rest are as truly members of the one 
oly catholic Church as any one else in Christendom 
You are Christians. Your churches 
You and we and all who love 
Is it not sad that we 


are claim to be. 
re churches of Christ. 
ur Lord are really one Church. 
llow our denominationalism to obseure this unity and 
rob us of its power and its joy? 

- + 

The Disciples ask others to do what they are them- 
elves striving to do: to establish their church life and 
Christian fellowship on the catholic basis which all 
hare in common, rather than on the denominational 
basis which all do not and cannot share in common. 

The Disciples declare that rooted in 
things that are not essential to catholicity, and that the 
vay to unity is to abandon all non-catholic practices 
vhich have caused disunion and organize the Church on 
the basis of the great catholic essentials. 

Up to date there has not been brought forward a 
suggestion for uniting the divided Church which com- 
pares in reasonableness or adequacy with this ideal 
which the Disciples are striving to realize. 

We say “striving” to realize, for the better spirits 
mong the Disciples do not presume that this ideal has 
been perfectly realized in their movement. They have 
not attained, but they have gone far toward their goal 
ind will go farther. 

What, specifically, have the Disciples done to estab- 
lish their church life on a catholic basis? 

' + 

First and most obvious of all, they decided that they 
would wear no denominational name, but the catholic 
name only. That was a difficult thing to do, for it lafd 
them open to the charge of trying to monopolize the 
generic name of the church, and by some it was, nat- 
urally, interpreted as an affront to the rest of Chris- 
tendom, 

Are not we Christians too? they would ask. 
we also Disciples of Christ? 

To which the reply has been patiently reiterated: You 
are indeed Christians, and you are in truth Disciples of 
Christ, and we wish that you would be content, as we 
are, to be known only as Christians or Disciples. 

Secondly, they decided that they would use no de- 
nominational creed, but the catholic creed only. They 
did not condemn the teaching contained in the denomi- 
national creeds, nor approve that teaching, but they saw 
clearly that it was impossible to unite Christ’s followers 
or any such creed. Yet his followers were already 
united on a creed that was all-sufficient as a basis of 


divisions are 


Are not 


fellowship. 


The divine lordship of Christ himself: that 
was the catholic creed, and they determined to reject 
all others. 

Thirdly, they decided that they would use no denomi- 
national book as possessing any authority in matters of 
faith or discipline, but would take the catholic book 
only, the holy Scriptures of the New Testament. By 
this they did not reflect upon other books of discipline 
and instruction, but they clearly saw that no other book 
could command the united allegiance of all Christians. 

Fourthly, they decided that they would practice no 
denominational form of baptism, but only the catholic 
form of baptism. The Christian world was conscien- 
tiously divided over the propriety and validity of sprin- 
kling and pouring in the practice of baptism, but there 
was no conscientious division over the use of immersion 
in water. They therefore practiced only immersion. 

- + 

Likewise, in the fifth place, they decided to administer 
the communion not in a denominational but in a cath- 
olic way. They would not make the Lord’s table the 
symbol of the narrower fellowship of those who belong 
to a sect, but the symbol of the fellowship of all those 
who belong to the Lord himself. Open communion is 
catholic communion. communion is denomina- 
tional communion. 

Finally, the Disciples decided not to practice a de- 
nominational church-fellowship but a catholic church- 
fellowship. This, though we name it last, was the first 
and most controlling purpose of the Disciples’ move- 
ment at the start. They determined to make “the door 
into their church as wide as the gate into heaven,” to 
show not only that they had a theoretical basis of Chris- 
tian unity but that it would actually work when put in- 


(lose 


to practice. 

Unfortunately the Disciples forgot this principle when 
their movement united with the Baptist denomination. 
And when after nearly twenty years of unabsorbed iden- 
tity with the Baptists they came out again, they kept on 
doing what the Baptists, of course, did: they limited 
their church fellowship to those who were immersed, 
debarring all others. 

In our time, however, the tendency is strong to go 
back to the original practice. The younger generation 
of Disciples is taking the principle of catholicity with a 
new earnestness. They not only discern the logical de- 
mand for the adoption of a catholic practice at the 
church door, but they see that upon the abandonment of 
a denominational church-fellowship depends their own 
moral good faith in pleading for unity. 

+ + 

Holding to the principle of catholicity we Disciples 
earnestly plead with all Christians to co-operate with 
us in striving to practice it. 

We do not ask others to unite with us, but we ask 
them to abandon every denominational thing that sepa- 
rates them from one another. 

When all Christians are ready to do that the problem 
ef Christian unity will solve itself. 


; 








The Roomiest Fellowship in Christendom 


Address Delivered at the Los Angeles Convention 


E who plead for peace must 
Weer the peace among our 

selves, or stultify ourselves, 
and cancel our testimony in behalf 
of unity. Does this mean that we are 
never to have any differences of opin 
ion—that when one of us takes snuff 
all the rest of us are to sneeze? Who 
is to lead off in this mighty nasal 
chorus? I thought we had agreed to 
disagree about things and unite 
around the Person When I came 
into this fellowship through the in 
fluence of ©. A. Burgess, I came 
thinking that mv mind should have 
elbow room—that I should never be 
cramped or crowded into any pent 
up theological Utica—that | should 
have the right to do my own think 
ing, and that I should accord to my 
brethren the same privilege; that | 
could continue in the liberty where 
with Christ had made me fre« Was 
I wrong about that? 


MUST HAVE CHRISTIAN LIBERTY 


There never can be any Christian 


unity without Christian liberty. The 
Roman church sacrificed liberty for 
unity Protestantism sacrificed unity 


for liberty. The Apostolic church had 
unity with liberty, and these were 
linked together and vitalized bv loy 
alty hat is the trinity of victory, 
the three in one of fellowship and 
brotherhood, unity with liberty and 
lovalty We are to be left fre« lf 
a church prefers a tuning fork to an 
organ, let it alone. If it chooses to 
send out and support its own mis 
sionary, it is well within its rights 
lf it wants to make its service for 
mal, even to the extent of having 

ritual, who shall say no? If the 
preacher wants to wear a gown in 
the pulpit, let him. If a church pre 
fers to send delegates to the conven 
tions of the brethren, surely no other 
church can forbid it If it chooses, 
rather, to withhold credentials from 
its representatives who may attend 
the conventions of their own accord, 
| hope we will continue to receive 
them as brethren in Christ. Surely 
there can be no coercion among fre 
disciples, and we will not refuse them 
participation in the great work un 
less they agree to a certain plan or 
nethod of organization. These are 
all matters of opinion hey are 
not questions of faith. and so are 
not to be made tests of fellowship in 
the church, or in the missionary so 
ciety. Is the church loyal to Christ? 
Does it acknowledge Him to be 
Does it declare its alle 
giance to Him? These are the vital 
questions, and this alone should bi 
allowed to affect the fellow ship 

NO) GRAVEYARD PEACE 


No, we will not all think alike 
Chere is nothing of that sort in our 


( 0d 's ~on ? 


By CAREY E. MORGAN 





Rev. Carey | Vorgan 
Pastor lw Street Church, Nashville 
Tenn 
plan. We will always have differ- 
ences of opinion Nobody wants 


grave ird peace Some people act as 
if an argument had horns and was 
as destructive as a bull among china 
An argument may be Christian and 
may do good if the men who engage 
in it are Christians and remember 
that they are brethren. Differences 
of opinion are a sign of life. We 
are a growing people and a progress 
ive people and we are alive, which 
means that we think—which means 
that we will not all think alike. It 
is the unity of the spirit which we 
must keep in the bonds of peace, if 
our great plea for peace is to be 
etiective 


THE REAR GUARD 


There are those who constitute 
what vou will permit me to call the 
rear guard—-the folk who act as if 
they wanted to stay in the past; who 
want to go into camp or stav on some 
incient mount and build memorials 
o the fathers Among these is the 
“weak brother’ we have heard so 
much about. Shall the slowest men 
among us determine our gait? Shall 
we change our great motto, “Where 
the Bible speaks, we speak,” and 

“Where the weak 


+ 


make it read, 
brother speaks, we speak, and where 
lent we are silent?” That 
would be to give “weakness” an im- 
mense amount of power. Shall we 
gauge our progress to suit his unin- 
structed conscience? Shall we do 
nothing in order not to displease him? 
If he is so weak that he wants to lie 
down, shall we wait while he rests? 
\Vhat shall we do with those whose 
glory is their weakness? We must 
not leave them behind if there is anv 
way in the world to help it. We 


is Sl 


might slow down a bit on their ac- 
count, but we dare not stop on our 
lord’s account. 
THE VANGUARD 

ut our vanguard is as threatening 
to our peace as our rear guard. These 
remind me of what Senator Carmack 
said about Theodore Roosevelt. He 
said that Mr. Roosevelt was like Tom 
ellamy’s horse, “whose natural gait 
was running away.” There are among 
us those who snatch our banner and 
rush on ahead at break-neck speed 
They are committed to unity, as th 
rest of us are; but they go so fast in 
the interest of unity that they leav: 
their own brethren behind, but not 
fast enough to catch up with anybody) 
else. The result is unity in isolation 

a sort of disjointed cohesion — an 
inverted mathematical process of add 
ing by subtracting—a new method of 
getting the total by division. I lik 
those brethren who are trying to 
break into the future prematurely. | 
am sorry that I can have only long 
distance connection with them. They 
surely do go up the highest hill in 
high gear. I would not disparage 
their minds or their hearts, but, man 
alive, their legs, how they do use 
them! But I am not discouraged. | 
am still in touch with them. When 
they got so far ahead I could not call 
to them, I telephoned them, and now 
| use the wireless, Their speech may 
sometimes sound to me like the lan- 
guage of Ashdod, but we have one 
code in common —the language of 
love. When I communicate with 
them I use this language, and both 
of us can understand. Thank God, 
the wireless instrument in my heart 
is keyed in tune with all the breth- 
ren and distance shall not change or 
time alloy my good will for them. 


THE PRACTICE OF PEACE. 


It is with us as it is with the state 

our safety and our strength lie in 
the great middle class. The mass of 
our brethren are bound together with 
indissoluble bonds. They love each 
other and the cause to which they are 
committed. They will not be teth- 
ered to a post on the one hand, or 
stampeded on the other. If our plea 
for peace is to be effective, we must 
keep the unity of the spirit in the 
bonds of peace, we must “mark those 
who cause divisions among us.” 

There is also involved in our his- 
toric motto, “In essentials unity, in 
non-essentials liberty, in all things 
charity,” the obligation to maintain 
a catholic spirit, and to preserve a 
Christian attitude toward members 
of other religious bodies who hold 
the common faith. I always feel 


sorry when I see a small man try to 
fence up heaven, and then stand 
guard over the little gap he has let 
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down in his man-made fence. There 
is no place in our movement for nar- 
rowness, for bigotry, for the spirit of 
intolerance, for the iron bedstead, for 
martyr flames, for Phariseeism, for 
premature judgment days, or the as- 
sumption of judgment authority and 
prerogatives. Ours is the roomiest 
fellowship in Christendom, and if we 
are true to ourselves we have the 
broadest and most sympathetic out- 
look. What did our fathers mean by 
Christian unity? Is there not a rec- 
ognition of the larger fellowship in 


THE 


CHRISTIAN 


the very phrase of the plea? What, 
then, shall be our attitude toward 
those of other communions? Shall 
we speak contemptuously of them, 
calling them names which we repudi- 
ate, and so give intended offense to 
the very folk to whom we go with 
offers of peace in the name of the 
Prince of Peace? Shall-we plead for 
peace belligerently ? 

If our message is to carry far, we 
must preserve and exhibit the spirit 
of good will toward all who love the 
Lord. 


Christian Union and Infant Baptism 


From the Watchman-Examiner (Baptist). 
We are hearing much in our day 
about the reunion of Christendom. 
lor this reunion all Christians should 
pray and work. It ought to be 
manifest to all thinking people that 
the only platform on which all Chris- 
tians can stand together is a Scrip- 
tural platform. If union is to come 
it must be by the process of elimina- 
tion. All denominations will have 
to yield non-essential beliefs and 
practices. Why not cut the Gordian 
knot? Why not eliminate every- 
thing that is un-Scriptural, extra- 
Scriptural or anti-Scriptural? Who 
shall be the judge? We shall be 
willing to rest the case with the 
consensus of the scholarship of the 
Christian world, irrespective of de- 
nominationalism. We cannot speak 
for the Baptist denomination, but 
we unhesitatingly declare that The 


Watchman-Examiner, with whatever 
influence it yields, is ready to 
stand on a Scriptural platform with 
the Christians of the world. Any- 
thing and everything in creed and 
polity not in accordance with the 
unmistakable teaching of God's 
Word we are willing to give up. 
Will other denominational papers, 
such as The Continent, The Congrega 
tionalist, The Christian Advocate and 
The Churchman, take the same posi- 
tion? No Christian ought tg be 
satisfied with Christian 
ought to demand more. 


less; no 


Ought we to have prefaced this 
plea for the reunion of Christendom 
on a Scriptural platform with the 
expression of our opinion on the 
subject of infant baptism? Have 
we not prejudiced our case? We 
hope not; we think not. The re- 
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union of Christendom has been ad- 
vocated on sentimental and utilitari- 
an grounds. The multiplication of 
denominations has been ridiculed. 
and the modern efficiency expert has 
suggested that the union of churches 
in a given locality ought not to be 
more difficult than the union of 
competing commercial enterprises. 
The whole argument for the reunion 
of Christendom on the ground of 
greater efficiency has come peril- 
ously near to the ridiculous. Let 
us face the questions at issue with 
open minds and generous hearts. 
For the sake of union are we will- 
ing to give up age-long dogmas and 
practices if they prove to be un- 
Scriptural? For instance, if the 
Scriptures are proved by the weight 
of scholarship to teach believer’s 
baptism and if it is proved that in- 
fant baptism, if it has any support 
at all, is supported only by infer- 
ence, would those practising infant 
baptism openly reject it and openly 
submit to believer's baptism? We 
use this merely as an_ illustration, 
but it is an illustration to the point. 
If the Scriptures teach infant bap- 
tism, then Baptists ought to prac- 
tise it, and they ought to be ashamed 
that they have not practiced it all 
along. If the Scriptures do not 
teach infant baptism, then those de- 
nominations practicing it ought to 
cease to practice it, and they ought 
to be ashamed that they have prac- 
ticed it all along. Are we willing 
to take the Bible for our guide and 
to follow its teachings to the letter? 








Alexander Campbell's Bible, Now Kept in the Old Church at Bethany, W.Va. 








What Missionaries Do 


Graphic Portrayal of Missionary Task in the Light of Things Already Accomplished 


T the close of forty years of 
A service it may be profitable to 
consider what God has done 
with the Foreign Missionary Society 
for the furtherance of the gospel and 
for the glory of his name. 
rhe representatives of the Society 
have preached the word of truth, the 
gospel of salvation, in many lands 
and in many languages. What was 
said of the apostles can be said of 
them, “They went forth, and preached 
everywhere, the Lord working with 
them, and confirming the word with 
the signs that followed.” 
hey preached in chapels, schools, 
hospitals, dispensaries, temples, the 
iters, tea houses, on the streets, in 
the markets, at the public wells, in 
their homes, wherever they found a 
ul ready to listen They made it 
their aim so to preach the gospel, not 
where Christ was already named, 
that they might not build upon an 
ther man’s foundation 


LESSEN PAIN Of} WORLD 


Ihe agents of the society have 
healed the sick; they have opened 
the eves of the blind, caused the lame 
to walk, ministered to the consump 
tive, the victims of cholera, typhus, 
smallpox, blood diseases, elephanti 
asis (hey have brought back the 
| g from the gates of the grave 


in the estimation of many thousands 
they have raised the dead. They have 


t iced vaccination and taught 
the people to “swat the fly” and have 
done other things to prevent diseases 
from spreading 

hey have lessened the pain of the 
world nd have sweetened life for a 

reat number 

lhe medical work makes friends 

t the cause 

Phe missionaries have opened 


schools from the kindergarten to the 


llege and university and seminary 
(he converts are eager to read and 
rite lhevy want to be able to read 
their own tongues the mighty 
works of God Kvangelists, pastors, 
teachers, colporteurs, Bible women 


| church officers must be taught 
nd trained Che children of the be 
levers must be educated. In India, 
Hindus and Marathis and Mohamme- 
dans attend Christian schools and 
study the same subjects as the chil- 
dren of the Christians. The Bible is 
the chief text-book, one period of each 
school day 1s devoted to its study and 
to worship. The pupils are taught to 
sing the great hymns of the church. 
ENRICH LIVES OF PEORLE 

Che teaching of science and philos 
ophy and history does much to break 
down the non-Christian faiths and to 
enrich the lives of the people. Chem- 


istry and bacteriology are making 
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rubbish of a good deal of hoary and 
venerable idolatry, and make it easier 
for the people to understand the 
Christian religion. A few lessons in 
astronomy cause the people to smile 
when they are told that a lunar 
eclipse is caused by an attempt of 
the great dragon to swallow the 
moon, By precept and example the 
missionaries teach the people the 
principles of sanitation and hygiene. 
They make the station clean physical- 
ly, morally and spiritually. 

rhey teach the people the value of 
a supply of pure water. They train 
physicians and nurses to work among 
their own people. The native physi- 
cians and nurses no longer believe 
that diseases of the liver and of the 
eyes can be cured by doses of a 
pork’s liver, or that tiger’s claws 
ground into powder and taken in- 
ternally will give strength to the 
weak They no longer puncture the 
body to let the evil spirit that is caus- 
ing the trouble out. 

CLIFT OF WOMANHOOD 


The women and girls are gathered 
into Bible classes and taught of God 
and Christ, of sin and holiness, of all 
the things that pertain to the life that 
now is and the life that is to come. 
l’rofessor Ross says that the reading 
of gthe New Testament 
woman in her own eyes and exalts 
her in the eyes of others. The women 
are taught domestic science; how to 
cook palatable dishes for the sick ; 
how to care for their children, how 
to make their homes attractive and 
their own lives increasingly noble 
and beautiful. 

The people of India, Japan, China 
and the Philippines are studying 


exalts a 


English more and more. They are 
ambitious to read and to speak Eng- 
lish, and they ask the missionaries 
to teach them. The English lan- 
language is shot through and through 
with Christian ideas. President 
Faunce has said that to learn Eng- 
lish is to become familiar with term 
wrought out by centuries of freedom 
and Christian faith. In philosophy 
the student learns the meaning o 
personality, soul, freedom of the will, 
conscience; in social science such 
words as society, responsibility, prog 
ress, representative. To learn Eng 
lish is to become familiar with Eng- 
lish liberty and law and ethics and 
religion. One cannot learn English 
without learning what are the chiei 
treasures of the English-speakng 
race. The words, God, sin, holiness, 
eternal life, with their New Testa 
ment connotation, convey to the na- 
tives of India novel conceptions. 

When a Hindu reads in the Eng 
lish Bible that God has made of one 
all the nations that dwell on all the 
face of the earth, caste is not regard- 
ed as it was before. When a Jap- 
anese or a Chinese reads that all have 
sinned and have come short of the 
glory of God, he realizes the need of 
not thinking of himself more highly 
than he ought to think. 

IMPORTANCE OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

The Sunday schools number 308, 
and the enrolled teachers and pupils, 
18,077. The Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties number 71, and the member 
ship, 4,123. Special emphasis is laid 
on the Sunday school for the reason 
that it is much easier to reach the 
young people than it is to reach their 
parents. The parents are satisfied 
and wish no change; the young peo 
ple are curious and wish to learn. 

The missionaries have assisted in 
the preparation and circulation of lit- 
erature. They have written books 
and tracts, translated hymns and 
other works, edited magazines and 
weekly papers. 

he press has been used with the 
most gratifying results. 

Many forms of benevolent work are 
carried on by the workers on the 
field. Boys and girls whose parents 
are dead or worse than dead are res- 
cued and prepared for lives of use- 
fulness and nobleness. Children that 
otherwise would develop into thugs 
and thieves and beggars and become 
leeches on the body politic are pro- 
ducers and leaders in their commu- 
nity. 

The saving and training of these 
boys and girls give the Hindu, the 
Confucianist, the Shintoist, the Mos- 
lem, and the savage a new idea of the 
worth of a soul. 

The missionaries assist the people 
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among whom they live in time of 
famine, in time of flood, in time of 
revolution. They minister to the leper 
and the beggar. In time of war they 
co-operate with the Red Cross So- 
ciety. 

The Society’s agents have been ad- 





vocates and leaders in community 
betterment. 
HOW THE WORLD HAS GROWN. 
The whole amount received from 


the first till the last day of last Sep- 
tember was $5,748,201.34. The re- 
eipts for the first year amounted to 
$1,706.25; last year to $464,149.16. 
(he first year twenty churches sent 
ifferings to its treasury; last year 
3,187 churches sent offerings to its 
treasury. The first year one Sunday 
chool sent an offering to its treas- 
ury; last year 4,122 Sunday schools 
sent offerings. The Sunday schools 
lave given in all $1,387,412. There 
as been a steady increase in the re- 
eipts year by year from the begin- 
ing. There is a determination in 
he hearts of a great and growing 
umber to more and more con- 
tinually. 

The Society has sent out 351 men 
nd women in all. Most of these are 
n harness today. Some have died 
nd some have resigned on account 
f sickness or for other reasons. 

rhe fields in which the society is 

work number 11; stations and out- 
tations, 237; the missionaries, 181; 
he native workers, 809; schools of all 
vyrades, 115; pupils, 5,494, of whom 


do 
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281 are preparing for the ministry; 
hospitals and dispensaries, 22; treat- 
ments, 181,564; presses, 4; pages 
printed each year, about six millions. 

MEN 


AND MILLIONS. 


Four years ago A. E. Cory came 
home from China to raise a half mil- 
lion dollars for equipment, enlarge- 
ment and maintenance. Soon the 
amount to be raised was increased to 
a million dollars, The pledges were 
to be paid in five annual installments. 
The million-dollar campaign gave the 
churches a larger vision. They saw 
the work in a new light and respond- 
ed worthily. When the million dol- 
lars were pledged Mr. Cory led in a 
campaign to place a thousand new 
workers in the field in the next five 
years and to addi $6,000,000 to what 
would otherwise be given for educa- 
tion, missions and benevolence. 

The churches need a definite mis- 
sionary objective to widen their hori- 
zon, to deepen their sympathies, and 
to develop the spirit of sacrificial de- 
votion. They need a program large 
enough and costly enough to chal- 
lenge their best efforts. At a time 
like this when the old faiths are dy- 
ing slowly or more swiftly, when the 
idols long worshipped are thrown 
into the street or into the river, and 
the temples are changed into schools, 
and the East is passionately craving 
for the learning of the West, the peo- 
ple of God should take heart and 
hope and do far more than they have 
ever seriously thought of doing. 
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WHAT THE WAR COSTS. 


The last month has brought for- 
ward increasingly definite informa- 


tion as to the cost of the war—in 
men, in munitions and in the in- 
creased cost of food-stuffs. A few 


of the most startling figures may be 
listed as follows: 

Premier Asquith announced in 
June that Great Britain’s expendi- 
ture during the next three months 
would be not less than $15,000,000 
daily. 

The total cost of the war per day 

-to all combatants—is about $50,- 
000,008 An amount equal in value 
to the agricultural lands of Ameri- 
ca, or to the assets of the Russian 
Empire, has been expended so far 
the conflict. 


upon 
The British national debt has 
more than doubled in one year. Its 


increase of $4,000,000,000 represents 
an advance of 113% over last year. 


The increase in the price of food- 


stuffs in England is about 43%. 
Meat has advanced 40% and fish 


increase 

10%. 
180% ; 
beans, 


Bread and meat show an 
ranging from 74% down to 
Potatoes show an increase of 
peas, 200%; lentils, 174%; 
152%. One must, of course, allow 
for natural exaggeration; but from 
various authoritative statements it 
seems clear that food in Berlin is 
55% dearer than it was in the spring 
of 1914. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONVENTION. 


NOTHER annual convention of the Disciples of 
A (hrist has passed into histor The gathering at 
\ngeles was like most of its predecessors in 

the nity, progressiveness and optimism of its utter 


the harmony ot its action 


ual convention is preceded by a period of 
ths on of acute agitation and apprehension, 
goes up to the meeting place wonder 
Hhappecnh 
I { hat th feared evet happens ! 
Chrisian body in the country. holds con 
enly harmonious as are those of the Dis 


all by 


ISpost kon a 


» get home to us this time that the 


inheren forward-going 
the noisy “anti and reactionary element 
ver in at the 


the fear of 


nm oli ible qt antity It is ne 


and excites 


lakes a loud noise 
Vspaper organ or petter, is a 
new make 


the 


spaper can 


Sone 


world is just around the 


ng the Disciples never 


le vl attend our conventions want 


They ha 


» admit of further doubt 


prog 
unity demon 


kh tt ; 


mn of the delegate principle 


discussed 


conventions was not even 


granted as a settled principle It will 


e takel lor grat ted and will be the basis 


operative relationship 


tl Cc ab 
we have looked in prey 


as noteworthy in 


guidance in matters of action, and whose 


ind persuasive But 
heard 


the 


new voices to be 
the 


were 


surprises at 


and authority which thes 


voices 


and Nor 


made good 


thern 
the 
f many able speakers 
the ideals 


California 
too, tor that matter use of 


event and the presence « 


the public knowledge of and 


Disciples of Christ 


THE RIOT OF THE SECOND COMING. 
REAT ocial tions, like those 


J pr duced by afford the ideal 


psy holog cal proph« ts of the 


and political 


the 


em 
present war, 
opportunity for th 
to get 
untry he presses seem to be spawning books 
| id that the pro 


ms of the summer assemblies like Winona and North- 


the Revelation and Daniel It is s 


illenarianism 


‘ re charged with The Billy Sun- 
evival re more pronounced and aggressive in 
r emphasi n € imminent bodily return of our 
than ever before, and Pastor Russell flourishes 

1 een ba tree 





The discerning will not be surprised at this. <A tim: 
on inevitably stim 
the lurid and mys 
the Buble 


such as ours with a world war going 
ulates unscientific minds to associate 
terious imagery of certain portions of witl 
these events. 

So long as the magical idea of the Bible remains wit! 
us, the idea that the great proof of:the Bible’s divinit 
inheres in its power to predict the future, so long ma 
we expect a repetition of this periodic riot of talk an 
over the second coming 


emotion 


There is only one cure for it very teacher of re 
ligion who is himself emancipated from the magical vi 
of the Scriptures must seek to 
It is a just 
interest and activity in bible teaching 


fron 
of critica 


free other minds 


it also time now for a revival 

If pastors allow their people and teachers allow thei 
pupils to pursue their Bible vith the uncritical 
literalism that takes no account of time and place an 


historical context and meaning of terms they need not 


study 


be surprised if this method produces a fine crop of mil 
the 
that are usually associated with that poimt of view. 


lenialists with all unsocial and fanatical tendencies 


MR. ROOSEVELT AND MISS ADDAMS. 


OL. ROOSEVELT 
of some but he is surely 


mav be gaining the support 


losing the support ol 


many others by his intemperate utterances 01 
peace and war. As between his article in the August 
Metropolitan and the great address by Miss Jane Ad 


dams printed in The Christian Century of last week, we 


believe the Christian and humane conscience of mankin 
will instinctively approve the sentiments of the latte 

Miss Addams and Mr. Roosevelt stood together 
1912. They represent opposite views now. 


If the 


these two into 


development of the campaign of 1916 bring 
hostile the platforn 
with the peace and war issue between them, we predict 
that the Colonel the first time in his political lit 
will meet his match 


M 


surdity of the tragedy 


juxtaposition on 


for 


AN ABSURD TRAGEDY. 
the he 


destruction of a 


INED 


the 


with rror and grief occasioned b 


thousand lives, citizens 
Chicago feel an almost equal sense of the al 
The Eastland disaster did not happen out on the grea 
lake where the water is deep and the winds are strong 
and ships sail fast and alone and fate has a free field 
there is a certain glory about a Lusitania or a Titani 
sinking in mid-ocean. 
But this all happened in the Chicago river, in twenty 


feet of water, in the heart of a great city where thou 


sands of citizens were going by to their work, in the 
presence of policemen and sailors, with a dozen other 
boats large and small standing by, and the Eastland 


herself tied fast to the dock! 
There is something so absurd about it, so impossible, 
that it is difficult to believe it is not all a hideous dream 
But one has only to go out ‘to the vicinity of the 
Western Electric Company, whose employes filled the 
Eastland’s decks that their to their 


morning on way 


annual picnic, to be made sure how terribly real is the 
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There for days the people have done 


impossible story. 
Every other house is in 


rothing but bury their dead. 
mourning. A score of caskets at a single funeral ser- 
vice is not an infrequent sight. 

It does not take much imagination, therefore, for the 
far away reader to understand the attitude of the people 
of Chicago toward Secretary Redfield, member of Presi- 
dent Wilson's cabinet, who came to this city to make an 
investigation and commenced by acquitting the builders 
and the government inspectors of any possible blame. 

The disaster is so absurd that Secretary Redfield acts 
as if it must be chargeable to unseen powers, whether 
providential or diabolical he does not say. 

Rut all Chicago believes that there is no need of 
dragging God or devil into it, that it was as clearly a 
man-made thing as ever happened, and that the human 
responsibility ought to be traced out and the guilty ones 
punished 

There has been a great outflow of money and sym- 
pathy on the part of the citizens, Hearts have been 
epened and love has been doing its invisible work in 
drawing all lives together in an increasing sense of the 
common life. 

This is the compensation that God makes to men for 
the sufferings of the innocent. 


AN EVEN EXCHANGE. 


\ST week it was announced that an Episcopalian 
clergyman had united with the Disciples of Christ. 
This week the news comes that Rev. Bernard 
Gruenstein has passed from the Disciples to the Episco- 
palians. 
Those who like to keep count on such matters may 
call this an even exchange. 


CHRISTIANITY AFTER THE WAR. 

ES, there will be a Christianity after the war. 
Have no fear on that point. The indictment the 
Church is now undergoing will not weaken the 
Church; it will strengthen her. 

There is a certain wistful longing on the part of 
churchmen to get at the problem of religion again under 
the normal conditions of human life. Church leaders 
feel strongly that when the war is over the church will 
attack its work with a new eagerness and a new intelli- 
gence, 

Religion is going to reach the highest mark in history 
when peace at last is declared. 

Christ will come into his own. 

He is better loved; his teachings command greater 
respect; his place in human life is more clearly seen to 
be unique than ever before. 

But it is certain that the orthodox institutionalism that 
has usurped the place of the Church is doomed to perish 
in the present world upheaval. The orthodox establish- 
ment has broken down. Confronted with the com- 
mercialism and jealousies of the nations it has proved 
itself impotent to do the typical thing the Church is 
here to do, namely, to maintain and deepen brotherhood. 

The orthodox, complacent Church has emphasized 
things that Jesus cared nothing for—orders and «/reeds 
and ceremonies and traditions. 

With that Church and with those things the dis- 
illusioned world will have little patience when the war 


is over. We can expect instead an unprecedented de- 
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velopment of religion along the lines of social control and 
personal experience. 

Religion after the war will grip the state and the 
social order with a determination and an insight it never 
manifested before. 

And instead of the formal piety into which Christ's 
followers had fallen, we may expect new mystical depths 
of personal experience to be sounded and a new and 
richer revelation of God than men have known before. 

It will be one of the greatest periods in human history. 

It will be called the era of the soul. 


CUTTING RELIGION TO FIT THE NEED. 


RAGMATISM would fird a good argument for it- 
P self in British religious life right now. The doc- 

trine of pragmatism is this: that our beliefs depend 
upon our practical interests and purposes, as contrasted 
with the traditional doctrine that our practical interests 
depend upon our beliefs. 

English churchmen are mobilizing all the motives of 
religion they can command in support of the public 
conscience in the war. 

Of course one hears no more the peace note in British 
preaching, and the note of universal brotherhood 1s 
smothered. Anger and hatred toward the Germans is 
stimulated without apology. 

To one detached from the bloody business in which 
the nations are engaged the question keeps coming up: 
Are such men as R. J. Campbell, John Clifford, George 
H. Morrison, W. Robertson Nicoll preachers of the 
Christian religion or of some other religion? 

Take the british Weekly, for example. 
accustomed to deal measuredly with whatever subject it 
touches. But its present style of interpreting everything 
German is so manifestly biassed by its hatred of Ger- 
many that it goes to ludicious extremes. Dr. Nicoll, the 
editor, recently had an article interpreting Goethe as one 
of the deeper sources of German militarism! 

But the most signal instance was an article, the lead 
ing editorial, devoted to this question: What hopes of 
salvation have non-professng soldiers who die on the 
battlefield ? 

The editor labored, and succeeded in making out a 


That paper is 


good case for the soldier whose patriotism was, in some 
occult way that we could not quite grasp, accounted to 
him for righteousness. 

The article proved so comforting to thousands of 
mourning relatives that it was published in tract form 
by request, and distributed as a campaign document by 
the recruiting agents. 

@ in ordinary times the British Weekly would have 
been the last paper in the world to make such an argu- 
ment. 





ONLY GOD IS GREAT. 
A certain pasha , 
, had this sentence on the city’s gate 
Deeply engraven, OnLy Gop Is Great. 
So those four words above the city’s noise 
Hung like the accents of an angel’s voice. 


And evermore from the high barbican, 
Saluted each returning caravan. 


Lost is that city’s glory . . . 

And all is ruin—save, one wrinkled gate 

Whereon is written, ONLY Gop ts GREAT. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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What Shall be Done With 
Old Bishops? 

The 
fe Ww 


the rounds a 
shoot old 
northern 


that 


in" 
ago 


went 
Shall we 
agitating the 
Methe form just now 
Che problem is to know what to do 
with old bishops he law recently 
enacted automatically retired at the 
first general (held every 
four years), after the bishop reached 
the age of 65 \t the coming 


query 
yea©rs 
ministers IS 


lists in new 


cf mnference 


gen 


eral conterence Bishop Cranston, 
aged 74, and Bishop Hamilton, aged 
/O, are slated for retirement. Bishop 
Cranston has been specially active 
and his case is regarded as being 


pecially unfortunate under the new 


law Bishop Warren was well into 
his eighty-second year when he was 


retired relationship 


Swedenborgians Build 
Cathedral. 
\ muilhor lollar cathedral 1s t 
be erected at Bryn Athyn, a suburb 
elphia, by the Church of 
tl Ni lerusalem It is to be a 
Swedenborgians the world 
urch arose from the al 
erpretations of the Bibl 
¢ Swedisl cientist, Emanuel 
borg lL here ar less than 
d herents of this sect 
1 ul prabably not twenty 
the world, but they have 
Ne ! iluence on thought 
en by the fact that Emerson 
ede is list of 
‘ ‘ le ~~ edenb rg 
1 1 the Bibl 
t le il. He 
tnessed the Last 
| eatment ‘ 
enced t vor 
, \l 
Rev. B. Fay Mills 
Evangelizes 
ev. | kav Mulls. whe etur 
the speculat 
eadv been on 
‘ tl lorces Rev 
( man for the summ« 
el in the Tent | igvel 
( ity 1) 
( son | would 
te that the former 
\\ eturning to his first 
the evangelistic calling 
American Preacher for 
Ireland 
il t preacher ft emi 


t been call 1 to At 


erica 


ears ! e compliment 

een returnes y the illing of 

aL 1 preachers to Great Britain 
w Ireland wishes to share in the 
timulus of American methods. The 





famous May Street Presbyterian 
Church of Belfast has called Dr. 
Robert Huge Morris, now of Phila- 
delphia and formerly of Evanston, 
lll. If he accepts, he will be the 
third American preacher to fill the 
pulpit .in succession. 


Scotch Churches 
Progress. 

Scotland has been regarded as con- 
servative in religious matters. The 
United Free Church of Scotland has 
a committee that is dealing with the 
status of women in the church. This 
committee has come out in favor of 
the women in the gov- 
erning the congregations 
is deaconesses. It is further sug- 
gested that advisory committees shall 
be associated with the elders in car- 
ing for the spiritual interests of the 
church. Women who are giving all 
their time to religious work are to 
be called “church if the re 
port of the committee is accepted 


presence of 
bodies of 


sisters” 


Federation Secretary 


Grilled. 

The Federation of Churches in 
Chicago, through its executive secre- 
tary, h served notice on Mayor 
Thompson that he is expected to fav- 
r l’rotestant measures because he 
was elected by -a Protestant vote 
This action on the part of the federa- 


tion has met with considerable pro- 
test on the part of Chicago Protes- 
say it is of a with 


in political mat 


piece 


( t ' iInterterence 


t 


American Catholic Church 


Organized. 
— 
he \mer can Catholic church Is 
lame that has long been desired 
the high church element of the 


I piscopal communion 


1] title has now been pre-empted, 
t tate Ilinois has issued 
rporation papers for such an or- 
zation, but which has no rela 
to the Episcopalian movement 

lhe new denomination is composed 

of Chicago Poles who are breaking 
from Rome. The incorporators 
were the Most Rev. Joseph René, the 

Ie Rene LL. Zawistowski and the 

Rev. F. FE. J. Loyd. There are over 


100,000 Poles in Chicago, and it is 
75,000 of them are 


stated that only 


members of either the Roman Catho 
] church, the Polish National 
church, or of the American Catholic 
cl ch 


Fine Calendar for Yale. 

Che School of Religion, at Yale, is 
announcing a very attractive program 
for the coming year. President Wm. 


DeWitt Hyde will deliver the Lyman 


Beecher lectures on preaching; the 
lectures in theology will be given by 
Prof. Wm. Ernest Hocking, of Har- 
vard; Sir William Mitchell Ramsay, 
of Edinburgh, will lecture on the His- 
tory of Religions. Bishop Oldham, 
of New York, is to give a series of 
missionary addresses. 


A Day’s Income for Missions. 

The Protestant Episcopal church 
asked, some time ago, for a day’s in- 
come from each of its members to 
cover the missionary deficit. There 
has been a generous response and up 
to the present time over $220,000 has 
been raised. Some have objected to 
revealing the amount of their day’s 
wage. These are permitted to give 
more than a day’s wage if they so 
desire. 


Criticise World 
Conference. 

The Episcopalian project of calling 
a world conference on faith and order 
to be participated in by Catholic, Or- 
thodox and Protestant churches, 1s 
meeting with some criticism in Pres- 
byterian quarters. The Episcopalians 
have called a preliminary conference 
in January next to consider the plans 
for the world conference but they 
will vest all control of the confer- 
ence in the Episcopalian representa- 
tives. This has been termed by a 
prominent Presbyterian as a “unity 
program which omits unity.” 


Preacher Crosses Sectional 
Line. 

The Presbyterians are still divided 
north and south but the line of divi- 
ion is less significant than formerly. 
lbr. Robert Keer of Baltimore was a 
southern man in a northern pulpit. 
He has accepted a call to become co- 
editor of The Presbyterian of the 
South, published at Richmond. On 
ccount of his experience in the two 
communions, it is to be expected that 
he will powerfully influence the 
journalism of the southern branch of 
the communion in favor of corporate 
reunion 


El'minating Overlapping. 

Not only has there been overlap- 
ping in the missionary operations of 
the various denominations, but there 
has often been a lack of delimitation 
of territory of the various societies 
within the denomination. The Bap- 
tists are seriously agitated just now 
over a duplication of function of the 
\merican Baptist Home Missionary 
Society and of the American Baptist 
Publication Society. The latter has 
devoted its profits to certain phases 
of Sunday school evangelism which 
have proven competitive to the work 
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of the home mission organization. 
The Chicago ministers, and later the 
ministers of St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis, have taken action asking that this 
conflict be removed. 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan With- 
draws Resignation. 

Sometime ago the report of the 
resignation of Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan of Westminster Chapel, Lon- 
don, was given to the public. It was 
rumored that the congregation has 
been in financial difficulities since the 
war began. The British Weekly now 
announces that Dr. Morgan has with- 
drawn his resignation. What changes 
in the situation have come about to 
induce him to change his mind have 
not come to light. 


New York Ministers 
Form Club. 

A project is on foot to organize 
a club of New York ministers. It 
is proposed that this club shall have 
quarters in the Presbyterian build- 
ing. ‘The new organization will be 
formed when four hundred men have 
pledged themselves to contribute ten 
dollars a year to the enterprize. The 
city federation is pushing the plan 
through a committee and the per- 
sonalities behind the movement are 
Dr. Frederick Lynch, Dr. Frank 
Mason North and Dr. Walter M. 
Laidlaw. 


Passion Play Leader at 
Rome. 

Some weeks ago, the report be- 
came current that the Passion Play 
leader of Oberammergau were in the 
German army and the play might 
not be given in 1920 on account of 
the death of the actors. It struck the 
public mind as peculiarly inappropri- 
ate that Anton Lang, who has been 
the Christus for twenty years, should 
be in a role so different from that of 
the Prince of Peace. Frau Anton 
Lang, in a letter to Dr. Gray of the 
Baptist Standard, reports that her 
husband is not in the army nor are 
any of the actors in prominent posi- 
tions except Alfred Bierling who 
played the part of St. John. 


Lutherans Want a 
Bishop. 

Church government among Luther- 
ans is by no means uniform. The 
Lutherans of Sweden, Denmark, Nor- 
way and Finland have bishops while 


the church in Germany does not. 
American Lutherans are congrega- 
tional in church government. Re- 


cently the New England Conference 
of the Augustana Synod (Swedish) 
and the Emanuel Synod have made 
striking announcements in favor of 
episcopacy. They propose that their 
bishop shall be an attorney as well 
as a clergymen, that he may repre- 
sent the church in the courts. It is 
argued that the press gives more at- 
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tention to denominations with digni- 
taries who are empowered to speak 
for the whole church. 


Shall Baptists Be 
Endeavorers? 

Some Baptist young people are 
members of the Young People’s So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, but far 
more of them belong to the strictly 
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denominational movement, the Bap- 
tist Young People’s Union. Howard 
Bb. Grose, the eminent Baptist mis- 
sionary editor, is vice-president of the 
Christian Endeavor movement. He 
is asking his denomination to bring 
all their young people’s work into 
fellowship with Christian Endeavor 
by organiing the Baptist Union of 
Christian Endeavor. 
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The Reckless 


King 


The Lesson in Today’s Life.* 


Rehoboam had some of the best of 
Israel’s blood flowing in his veins. 
His early footsteps were guided by 
the hand of wisdom, and his early 
life filled with the beautiful things of 
his day. The court of Solomon had 
gathered from the great everywhere 
the treasure of earth. In this luxury 
the new king was cradled. 

Before wealth and prosperity had 
begun to blind the eyes of Solomon 
to the higher ideals of life, the boy 
had a home that gave him great ad- 
vantages. He must have inherited 
from his parents some good, strong 
qualities of mind and body. When 
in play with his companions, he was 
their natural leader. He dictated 
their social activities, and led them 
in their quest for knowledge. The 
hope of the father is reflected in his 
name, which means, “Enlarger of his 
people.” 

IRONY IN HIS NAME 
Like many men whose ancestors 
have given them a rich inheritance, 
he failed, and by a strong irony of 
fate he became in reality the dimin 
isher of his people. 

In a city situated in the flood dis- 
trict of Ohio stands the “hull” of a 
once beautiful home. The flames de 
voured all but the walls in the midst 
of a torrent of water. \ striking 
picture of ruin, and a suggestion of 
the wreck of a man standing in the 
midst of every influence intended to 
check, in his life, the 
power. 

In many ways he had an unfavor 
able environment for the highest type 
of manhood. The sons of kings and 
rich men have many disadvantages 
They are peculiarly tempted, by un 
scrupulous men and women, to wrong 
doing. Their leisure accorded them 
by their easy circumstances furnishes 
time for idle and harmful thought 
‘Their companions, also, live on “Easy 
Street,” and are content with the 
glitter and show of life, wholly un- 
mindful of the higher reaches of soul 


dest roy ers’ 


*“The Kingdom Torn Asunder Sunday 
School Lesson for August 8. I Kings 
12:6-16. 


within their grasp. Thus, “the blind 
lead the blind, and they both fall in 
the ditch” of undeveloped manhood 
and womanhood. 

There are some very interesting ex 
amples of rich men’s sons who have 
turned out well. In my college days 
I was well acquainted with a young 
man who had the resources of a 
wealthy father at his command, and 
who as a matter of choice was as 
economical in the use of money as 
other whose mothers were 
washing to keep them in school, Our 
environment is very largely a matter 
of choice, and we may choose the 
elements of life or death from it. 


DOYS 


THE POWER OF CHOICE 
Rehoboam had the power of choice. 

God has given every one a free will, 

and the will is the king on the throne 


of our life. It is the rudder that 
finds a course for the ship; the guide 
that leads to life or death. Reho- 


boam chose the counsel of the wrong 
class of men and because of it called 
down upon his head the wrath of the 
larger and more progressive portion 
of his father’s kingdom 

Every man has within him a king 
dom of royal possibilities; by taking 
counsel of the experienced he can 
realize all that God has cherished for 
his life. 

Two boys came to Chicago. The 
companions from the 
who are given to 


one chose his 
men who swear, 
strong drink, and who are irreligious. 
The other found his friends among 
those whose speech is pure; whose 
lips never touch strong drink; and 
whose religion is pure and manly 
The one spent his leisure hours in 
the pool-room, the public dance hall, 
and the saloon; the other man spent 
his in the art galleries, the wonderful 
libraries, and the beautiful temples of 
the living God. The choices of the 
one man were stepping stones hell- 
ward, while the choices of the other 
man were stepping stones heaven- 

ward. 
Which way are you going? 
AsA McCDANIEL. 
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Remarkable Three Years’ Record 
in Cincinnati Church 


WN hie Pastor ( R. Stauffer went into 
pulpit at Norwood Church, Cincin 
last Sunday in July he found 
tha reat arch had been erected over 
he desk and decorated heavily with flow 
ers as a iy ot irking the beginning of 
] pastor of the church 
past year, 143 new members 
‘ ! i ed to the church; MO new 
| irs enrolled in the Sunday School 
er 1,200 ¢ s were made by the pas 
f erals vere onducted and 2 
vere lemnized \ t il 
‘4 ive een adde ; at 
! i ve tee hundre 
Sunday Sch ibout 4,000 
, 4) erals ¢ ited and 40 
i emnized i new church 
uit $30,000 raised for all 
Staufier has wreater plat > 
r the tuture 


Southern California Convention Reports 
Progress and Enlarges Plans. 


i} i ‘ vention of the Southern 
rches was held on the three 
thie pr I the (se eral 

Ss \nweles Lhe reports 
t ( rnew churches have eel 
the past year They 
t \ lirea Niland and 
$1) (OOD w iid t 
t \ 1 the it na 
OOOO still unmpas Secre 
t eT is eclecte \ fund 
( | ed tor yy pledges 
tor tl new years 
' | 1 ple lved S1200 
\ | liolt of Holt 
‘ tributor It 
‘ i tram school 
( ‘ kers Los Angeles 
imwerma former! resident 
( lewe 1 Ket 
t Ie ! tl enter 


Straight From the Shoulder 
Political Preaching 


| straight-from-the 
thie eri ! | ] Viar 
\ ve C} cl Kansas 
\n uitous per 
] i on im the 
! ana othe etter 
city are ut patience 
t ‘ ! his aisct Si ‘ 
il ‘ t 1 attar Mr \lar 
' ppose to the Church 
| itics i political 
rv n t conviction 
1 e the mrssior the 
hing hich mah 
It as the uty 
the ¢ t r the upliit the 
‘ ’ cannot shirk its duty 
i ! pu li othice ignore the 
| | who elected them 
} r time play! etty p rly 
pers i es at the 
i! payers IN is (Coit 
" ill s the best city in the United 
ut its putation 
e ? 4 HUT ty « pew jeopar§ 
Inet y its city als 
! ( ! w he pine ct in 
i t representative { the 
sl! 1] f this city ind | expect I 
or t of them—but | will never 
Wo y tl k en are ca 
per li ns your m ey 
isbehave a ‘ ials of the cit 
} } ‘ They are show 
st ¢ unfitted to hold pu 
fies \nd the members of the church 
have a duty to perform now. They must 





et higher ideals than are now being ex 
emplited by our city officials who are en 


gaged in this disgraceful row These of 

cials have betrayed your confidence; 
they do as they please in the council 
halls which have been dedicated to public 
use Whisky is being sold near schools 


residence districts; streets are in 
bad repair; the bonds have been voted for 
but have not been sold—and the disgrace- 


ful quarrel still goes on at the city hall 
\re there any conditions which need the 
attention of Christians more than these?’ 





President I’. Burnham of the American 
\/ ry Society, Made His First Re- 
rt at 1 lnacles Convention 
Put to rout this system which has made 
had public servants and purify our local 
politics by electing men to office who will 


erve the people r 
Mother of Well-Known 
Missionary Passes On. 
First Church, Lincoln, Nebr. is sad 


iened by the death of Mrs. T. J. Drum 
d, who with her husband has been 
many years active and very helpful 
members there Mrs. Drummond’s pass 
ng has interest for the entire brother- 


1 

hood of Disciples through the fact that 
her son, Dr. C. ¢ Drummond, has been 
years a medical missionary 
under the Foreign Society in India, Dr. 
Drummond has earned for his work high 
commendation from the British govern 


ent The mother is described by those 
who knew her as a woman of noble and 
intly character, finding her chief joy in 
ministries helpfulness and in the work 


the church 


A Lively Church and 
Sunday School. 
the Sunday School of East Creighton 
nue Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., Ed- 


Hi. Clifford, pastor, has made an in 


crease in its average attendance for the 
rst six months of the year of 31, and 
there has been a net increase in the 


church membership of 50. The Sunday 
| has exceeded its apportionment 

for both Easter and Children’s Day offer- 
ings The men’s class has built and paid 
a tabernacle, having outgrown their 
irters in the Sunday School room 
The Christian Endeavor society was rep- 
resented at the Chicago convention by the 
pastor and five of its active members. A 
class in “Expert Endeavor” has been 
graduated, and the society had a hand- 
some float in the Fourth of July tem- 


perance parade and observance at one of 
the city parks. One of the young women 
of the Endeavor society is planning to 
go to the foreign field. Six hundred dol- 
lars has been pledged and is being paid 
through the calendar club plan upon the 
building debt. A definite effort to con- 
serve the good results of the recent Lyon 
evangelistic campaign and the local meet 
ing which followed is being made under 
the direction of the pastor. Prayer meet- 
ings twice a month in the homes are 
proving helpful The East Creighton 
church is in southeastern Fort Wayne and 
is made up almost entirely of road and 
shop men of the railroads passing through 
the city. e 

sa 
A Dream or a Nightmare? 

\ local paper at Paris, Mo., has the 
following which the pastor, Mr. Shively, 
believes is good enough to pass on: “In 
the course of a very practical and timely 
sermon at the Baptist church Sunday 
night Rev. E. B. Shively, pastor of the 
(Christian Church, told of a dream he had 
dreamed the night before and painted in 
glowing terms the vision he saw of a 
community like Paris gathering in one 
heuse of worship for its religious services 
and spending the balance of its funds for 
an institutional building in which old and 
young could meet together for recreation, 
pleasure and profit. An orthodox sister 
who saw in this recital a sly bid for a 
Church union that would eliminate her 
own militant sect, remarked to him after 
the benediction, “That was no dream, 
Bro. Shively; it was just a nightmare.” 


Churches Serve Communities 
by Installing Playgrounds. 

Two churches, Centralia, Mo., C. H. 
Swift, pastor, and Central, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., Geo. H, Brown, pastor, 
have taken up the playground idea this 
summer. Lots adjoining the church, in 
each case, have been put to use for the 
purpose of providing amusements for the 
children of the community. Apparatus of 
fhe most improved type has been in- 
stalled and supervision by competent per- 
sons provided, This is community serv- 
ice of a visible and convincing sort. 





For the third season Dean W. J. 
Lhamon, of Drury College Bible School, 
will be Bible lecturer at the Clarinda, Ia., 
Chautauqua this summer, The Clarinda 
Chautauqua is one of the best in the 
\West. 

The friends of Professor William 
Watkins Frost will be pained to learn 
that he was instantly killed on Sunday, 
July 25, 1915, by an electric shock in his 
home at Mankato, Minn., where he was 
the very successful and greatly beloved 
teacher of English in the State Normai 
School He leaves a wife, Mrs. Bessie 
Grable Frost, a son Dwight, aged fifteen, 
and a daughter Winifred, aged eleven. 
Iiis mother, Mrs. A. P. Frost, and his 
sister, Adelaide Gail Frost, also survive 
him. 

Parkland Church, Louisville, Ky., ded- 
icated a new house of worship July 25. 
George L. Snively assisted the pastor, 
Delaware W. Scott. The sum of $5,000 
was needed to meet the indebtedness and 
$8,900 was raised. The church was estab- 
lished as a mission in 1888 by the First 
Christian church, of which Dr. E. L. 
Powell is pastor. It has steadily grown 
in membership and now has a roll of 375 
members. 

Bethany Assembly at Bethany Park, 
near Indianapolis, is now in session and 
will continue until Aug. 27. 

Sunday morning, July 18, J. F. Mes- 
senger occupied the pulpit of First 
Church, Canton, O., speaking on the sub- 
ject, “The Call of Japan.” Mr. Messen- 
ger graduated from Phillips Bible Insti- 
tute in June. He is a member of the 
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Canton church. On August 23 he and his 
wife will go to Japan, where they will be 
associated with W. D. Cunningham in 
the Independent Mission at Tokio. At 
the close of the morning address the 
church presented Mr. and Mrs. Messen- 
ger a purse of $180. 


—McPherson, Kan., church has decided 
to build a new house of worship. 

C. C. Rowlison, Congregational pas- 
tor of La Crosse, Wis., preached on a re 
cent Sunday for Third Church, Indianap- 
which T. W. Grafton is pastor. 
Mr. Rowlison was formerly pastor of 
Third Church and was heartily welcomed 
by his former flock. 


olis, of 


Dr. Herbert Martin, professor of 
philosophy in Drake University, is sup 
plying Dr. Meadbury’s pulpit at Univer- 
sity Church, Des Moines, Ia., during the 
pastor’s vacation. 

—B. A. Abbott, 
Church, St. Louis, 


Union Avenue 
summoned to 


pastor 
was 
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Roanoke, Va., by the illness of his brother, 
Frank L. Abbott, whose death occurred 
shortly after Mr. Abbott’s arrival. The 
St. Louis pastor is remaining in the East 
for his summer vacation. His pulpit is 
being supplied by his colleague Disciple 
pastors in St. Louis. 


E. F. Leake, new pastor at Independ 
ence, Mo., was given a reception by his 
congregation the last week in July \ 
large company of church and _ towns 
people made the occasion one of great 
inspiration to the new pastor. L. J. Mar 
shall, of Kansas City, former pastor of 
the church, and W. F. Richardson of 
First Church, Kansas City, attended and 
brought greetings. 


Basil S. Keusseff, leader of the mis 
sion work among the Bulgarians and Rus- 
sians of Chicago, reports that a church is 
about to be organized in Lorn, Bulgaria, 
by Kyro Kristoff, a young man whom 
Mr. Keusseff led to the truth in Western 
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Pennsylvania. This is the third church to 
be planted in Bulgaria by immigrants who 
have returned to their native land. 


John H. Booth of the Church Ex- 
tension Board, supplied the pulpit of Cen- 
tral Church, Terre Haute, Ind., last Sun- 
day in the absence of the pastor, J. Boyd 
Jones. 

-Mrs. Louise Loos Campbell, state sec- 
retary of the Kentucky Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, calls attention to the ex- 
traordinary program to be offered by the 
women at the state convention, Madison- 
ville, Sept. 21. The women expect a large 
attendance this year to match their ex- 
cellent program. 

—All the national secretaries were pres- 
ent at Los Angeles except F. M. Rains of 
the Foreign Society, who has been in 
Texas and Colorado for several months 
recovering his health The good report 
was given out that Mr. Rains will be back 
in the office in Cincinnati by Sept. 11. 


Features of Los Angeles Convention 


W. F. Richardson Elected President of 
Next Year’s General Convention. 

W. F. Richardson, pastor First Church, 
Kansas City, was elected president of the 
General Convention for the coming year. 
Edgar D. Jones of Bloomington, IIl., first 
Vice-president; Mrs. O. H. Grist, Carlisle, 
Ind., second vice-president ; Fred’k D. Kersh 
ner, Ft. Worth, Tex., third-vice-president: 
Graham Frank, Liberty, Mo.. corresponding 
secretary; Stephen Zendt, Bloomington, IIL, 
treasurer; W. E. Crabtree, San Diego, and 
FE. B. Bagby, Baltimore, recording secretaries 

Des Moines was chosen as the next place 
of meeting and the time about the middle 
of October, 1916 

The address of President Walter M. White 
on the first Sunday evening of the conven 
tion was received with great satisfaction 
There was no voice raised in the conven 
tion in criticism of the delegate principle, 
all present having apparently taken it for 
yvranted that the General Convention as an 
orderly and representative body is an estab 
lished institution. More than 500 delegates 
from churches were present 

lhe total registration of visitors and dele 
gates was more than 3,000, and it is esti 
mated 2,000 more were in attendance who did 
not register. Nearly every state was repre 
sented. Missouri led with 180 registered 
More than 800 came from outside of Cali 
fornia. The attendance surpassed the most 
optimistic expectations. In the recent North 
ern Baptist convention at Los Angeles it 
was said that only 275 were from outside 
of California 


General Convention Adopts 
Budget for 1915-16. 

The missionary and benevolent budget of 
the Disciples of Christ for next year as 
adopted by the General Convention at Los 
Angeles calls for a total fund of $630,000 to 
be raised by the churches and be divided as 
follows: National Benevolent association, 
$45,000: Christian women’s board of mis 
sions, $110,000: American Christian Mission 
arv society, $125,000; ministerial relief, $35, 
000: Church Extension, $45000; Foreien 
Christian Mission society, $165,000; Chris 
tian Union Commission, $15.000; Board of 
Education, $75,000, and American Temper 
ance Board, $15,000 

This budget refers to churches only and 
does not include individuals gifts, Sunday 
School and Christian Endeavor offerings 
etc., all of which are directed according to 
the option of the giver to the society of its 
choice.. The apportionment plan, maugurated 
last October by the Atlanta convention, met 
with hearty response from 249 churches in 
the first nine months of the vear the amount 
offered by these churches being $67,964 or 
about one-tenth of the entire general bud 
get acum : 

This is counted as a good beginning. Sys 


tematic instruction will be provided the 
churches to show them the superior value of 
symmetrical giving to all the organized agen 
cies of the brotherhood. It is expected that 
the number of churches coOperating in the 
budget plan will grow from year to year 

The Convention voted to leave in the 
hands of the various societies the task of 
mailing the joint apportionment to the 
churches and that the expense of so doing 
be borne by the societies This work has 
been done by the Secretary of the General 
Convention the past year 

lhe report of the treasurer of the General 
Convention shows the following figures: Re 
ceints for the year, $5304; disbursements, 
$4,571: on hand June 30, 1915, $688; due 
from societies and boards, June 30, 1915, 
$244 

It was decided that the expenses of the 
General Convention be hereafter paid by the 
revistration fees collected at the annual gath- 
erings instead of by the various societies 
as has been the case for the past two years 
Tt was suggested that the registration fee be 
changed from 50c to $1 henceforth 


The Incomes of the Missionary 
and Benevolent Societies. 

While all the 
ports they were not 
financial statements on 
year not having come to an 
round numbers the Men and 
Movement reported $2,500,000 already 
pledged toward the $6,000,000 fund This 
includes Mr. R. H. Long’s initial and con 
ditional pledge of $1,000,000. The Wom 
an’s Board, the American Society and the 
Foreign report decreases in in- 
come as compared to this date last year 
For the Benevolent Association Mrs. J 
K Hansbrough, treasurer of the associa- 
tion, read the report of finances show- 
ing that more than $96,000 had been re 
ceived in the first eight months of this 
fiscal year. C. C. Garrigues, secretary of 
the board, read his annual report, in which 
it was shown that more than $1,000,000 
has been spent by the organization. The 
association maintains hospitals, orphans’ 
homes and homes for aged in various 
parts of the country. W. R. Warren re- 
ported that the Ministerial Relief fund 
will reach $40,000 this year, which is 
about the same as last year. Church Ex- 
tension has suffered a slight decrease. 


Societies presented re- 
conclusive as to 
account of the 
end. In 


Millions 


Society 


Former Secretary of State 
Excites Enthusiasm. 

William J. Bryan wasin Los Angeles at the 
time of the convention and accepted an invi 
tation to speak on Friday afternoon. He 
spoke on “The First Commandment,” declar 
ing that we have set up many false Gods 
who rival the true God. He named nine 


Ease, the Intellectual 
Passion, Drink In 


Gold, Fashion, Fame 
God, Travel, Chance, 
troduced by Mr. C. C. Chapman, Los An- 
geles as “a statesman who believes right 
eousness exalts a nation,” Mr. Bryan began 
his address by saying his opportunity to 
speak at the Disciples of Christ convention 
was a fitting conclusion to his stay in South 
ern California, for it afforded him a chance 
to speak on a subject near to his heart and 
one which his audience was in a responsive 
and receptive mood to hear. Prior to the 
beginning of his speech, while the audience 
was yet applauding his appearance, Mrs 
Bryan was observed and brought to the plat 
form to stand at the side of her husband 
as he was being given the ovation Her 
appearance was the signal for more thunder 
ous hand-clapping and cheering. An elderly 
woman tossed toward the platform a droop 
ing bunch of carnations, which was conveyed 
to Mrs. Bryan, and it was several minutes 
hefore quiet could be restored. Then “My 
Country, "Tis of Thee,” was sung 

Mr. Bryan reminded his audience that he 
was a church member, a Presbvterian, al 
though, he confessed, he did not know, until 
he was thirty-one years old, that the branch 
of the Presbyterian church he joined when 
he was fourteen was not the regular Pres 
byterian church. My wife and I belong to 
the Presbyterian church,” he said. “But for 
convenience, at home, we attend the Metho 
odist church. One of my three children be 
longs to the Episcopal church, another be 
longs to the Methodist and the third belongs 
to the Baptist And if my grandchildren 
spread out among the other churches, the 
Bryan family will be pretty well represented 
among the various creeds.” 


Presbyterian Pastor Sounds 
Strong Union Note. 

The closing session of the Convention on 
Sunday evening was conducted by 
mission on Christian Union with Carey E 
Morgan. of Nashville, presiding. Perry J. 
Rice of El Paso delivered the convention 
sermon at this sermon. choosing for his topic 
“On Being Christians.” It was a masterful 
interpretation of essential Christianitv§ as 
contrasted with institutionalism and intellect 
ualism Rev. Matt. S. Hughes, Methodist 
pastor of Pasadena, and Rev. Robert | 
Coyle, Presbyterian pastor of Fullerton, Cal., 
also spoke. Dr. Coyle said some striking 
things on Christian unity: 

“Denominational colleges and literature 
will have to be sacrificed if we are to have 
church of Christ,” declared the 
sneaker in addressing the delegates of the 
Christian chruch. “There is nothing more 
inconsistent than to appoint a committee to 
consider union while insisting on building 
sectarian schools for the education of the 
young. While preaching the obliteration of 
denominational lines we are putting denom 


the com 


one great 
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Pres. F. W. Burnham, of the American 
Christian Missionary Society said: “We hear 
much of the honor accorded to Great Britain 
for going to war because of the violation 

the rights of Belgium, but how about our 
treaty responsibilities as towards China and 
What is to be said of a nation that 
of its states to disregard treaty 
rights of a friendly nation? What is to be 
said for Canada, that holds a shipload of 
Hindus out at sea and does not permit them 


Japan 
permits on 


to land, British subjects though they are, 
whose fellows are now fighting in the trench 
es of the Allies. When this war ends, we 
shall have no more of exclusion, either here 
or in Canada. North America is to be the 
ome of all who want to come to it and 
live here under the advantages of Christian 
civilization and political liberty. I know and 
love Californians and I love my native land, 
it | do not want any people of the earth 
to be deprived of the blessings of life here 
if t desire it.” 
THE FINANCES OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY. 
Extract from the Sixty-Fifth Annual Report 
Made at Los Angeles 
lhe table of receipts for nine months 
shows a total of $103,825.00, which is a de 
rease, compared with last year amounting 
to $11,665.68. Notwithstanding the decrease 
n total receipts, it is not nearly so much as 
last year at this time as compared 


ith the nine months of the preceding year, 
1913 This is encouraging and gives us rea 
on to hope that in the next three months 
ur churches and Sunday-schools may send 
in sufhcient funds to cancel the loss and 
permit the American Christian Missionary 
Society to report a gain at the close of the 
year 
\t the Atlanta convention your Board re 
vorted an accumulated indebtedness of $44, 
232.96, to which sum the debt of the previ 
us vear of $70,140.91 had been reduced by 
he transfer to the general fund of Annuity 
ind Contingent funds During the nine 
ths October 1 to June 30, the re 
eipts from churches show a loss of $5,811.38; 
Sun iv-schools, $6,288.34 and from in 
uals. $5.286.49 
S fter the Atlanta Convention, in 
( t Its recommendation, your 
Poard undertook to inaugurate a campaig 
r ¢ iting this st: indit iw indebtedness = 
ecurit ve Life Memberships at $100 each 
hi " Lig however, was no more than 
t atively begun until protest was made by 
e leader of the Men and Millions Move 
t that tl was an infringement, if not 
the letter at least of the spirit, of the 
eement into which our society had en 
tered with that great Movement Accord 
ly your Board withdrew at once from the 
fiel rf ilicitation, leaving its debt to be 
carrie intil the consummation of the Men 
und Milh Movement or reduced by other 
means. Since this indebtedness, with its ac 
crul interest, is a constant hindrance to 
t rogress of the work of the American 
Christian Missionar Society, vour Board 
etermined 1 n the onl course left to it 
amely tl f a drastic retrenchment and 
nection of appropriations all along the line 
Some seve f s agents and missionaries 
e released | ther service, administra 
t expel ere reduced and carefully 
rded, appropriations on all new contracts 
vere cnt © that reductions aggregating 
' than $10,000 on the current year were 
ted his course was not at all in keep 
ith the ideas vour Board has regarding 
onary service in our great home land at 
t time: but was found that our appr 
priations alone, made in response to insistent 
lemands from many fields, were in excess of 
t! innual receipts from the ay ager by 
more than $10,000. To this must be added 
the operating expenses of the society with 
ts several departments, commissions and 
encies, so that our total deficit July 1 is 
¢77401 88 Prohibited from soliciting indi 
ial giits and with this heavy indebtedness 
he arried, retrenchment was the only 
ourse open until the offerings from our 
churches shall equal the demands from the 
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Dr. Charles Reign Scoville was adver 
tised at Los Angeles as “the Billy Sunday of 
the Disciples.” He conducted noonday meet 
ings every day in the First Methodist Church 
during convention week. 
member canvass is Christian 
an orderly, 
of Chris 


“The every 
science spelled with a small s 
systematic, whole-hearted method 
for the world’s sake.” 


tianizing the church 

This was the central thought in Edgar De 
Witt Jones’ address on the Every Member 
Canvass Session of the Men and Millions 


Movement at Los Angeles. 


NEWS OF THE FOREIGN SOCIETY. 


The Sunday school at Oakley, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, send their first Children’s Day 
offering of $27.69. This is a new school 
and this is a splendid offering. 


Miss Jessie J. Asbury, of Sendai, Japan, 
says: “The National Sunday-school Con 
vention was held in Sendai the first four 


days of April.” Japan’s best Sunday-school 
workers and singing evangelists (all native) 
attended this convention. Mr. R. A. Doan 
was called to Sendai to speak at the Con- 
cention. My helpers and I made many calls 
in preparation for Mr. Doan’s three days’ 
meetings here. While the audiences were 


The First Christian Sunday school of 
Kansas City, Mo., sends $200, doubling 
their apportionment. 

William Bright, Bellaire, Ohio, writes: 
“The offering in the Sunday school on 
Children’s Day was $i75. It is not all in 
yet. Think it will go over $200.” 

S. J. Corey, Secretary. 


WHEN I WAS LITTLE. 


When I was little, if a cloud 
Came on my mother’s brow, 

I could not run away and play. 
I sorrowed, too, for how 

Could one be happy when she grieved, 
Or laugh, she wept the while. 

Does not the child’s whole world of joy 
Lie in the mothers’ smile? 


So I would hang about, in mute 
Alarm at cheeks so pale, 

Until she asked, “What, Dollie dear?” 
(Ah, mothers never fail!) 

And then, scarce knowing how to put 
In words the fear that clung, 

I'd say, “Sing, Mother, sing.” Was she 
Not happy when she sung? 


Only in dreams I hear it now, 
Sweet voice that used to rise, 
Singing to still the anxious heart, 
And troubled childish eyes. 

Oh, Mother mine! Oh, Mother mine! 
The child thought you were glad, 

Oh, do you know that she has learned 
You sang when you were sad? 


—Elizabeth West Parker. 
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ried minister; experienced, educated, pro- 
gressive; desires to locate in middle west. 
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Brotherhood of Man: 


A book that every voter or Bible Student 
should read. Postpaid: 1 copy, 25 cents: 
5 copies, $1.00. 
L. D. MAYES, Tribune Building, 
New York City 
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COMMENTS OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS 


St. Louis Christian Advocate ( Methodist) 
Gvuod reading from first to last. There is not a saner dis- 
cussion of the meaning of baptism than it presents. 


The Christian Infblligencer (Reformed) 
The argument seems logical and the spirit of the writer is 
certainly as gentle in statement as it is urgent in appeal. 


Zion’s Herald (Methodist, Boston) 

Dr. Morrison who is editor of The Christian Century, a na- 
tional organ of the Disciples of Christ—a denomination which 
believes in immersion—handles with utmost frankness the 
position of his own denomination relative to baptism. The 
work is of universal significance as it is a complete aban- 
donment of the immersion dogma by the editor of this leading 
publication in that denomination. Dr. Morrison's work is 
frankly done, and while arousing, doubtless, some criticism 
among those of his own denomina- 


The Christian Endeavor World. 
A thorough treatise from the immersion point of view but 
building a bridge toward the affusionist view. 


The Congregationalist 

A daring and splendidly Christian piece of work is “The 
Meaning of Baptism,” by Charles Clayton Morrison, in which 
the author frankly asserts that Jesus “had no intention 
of fixing a physical act upon his followers He did not have 
in mind the form of baptism but the meaning of it.” Never- 
theless, for historic reasons he recommends retaining the 
form of immersion 
The Baptist Banner 

A new book of more than ordinary interest. It is learned, 
and, is written in excellent spirit and fine style. It is emi- 
nently suggestive and well worth the price and a careful 
reading 


The Christian Observer (Presbyterian) 





tion and the close communion rem- 
nant still to be found in certain local- 
ities, will be heartily received as a 
genuine contribution toward Christian 
unity. 
The Advance (Congregationalist) 

We commend this book to pastors 


The Meaning |: 


It if a courageous man who will 
underteke to write a book on the sub- 
ject of baptism in this age of the 
world This book has stirred up 
considerable controversy in the writ- 
er’s church. By many he is regarded 
a heretic and is abused according- 





who find the baptismal question up 
for discussion in the parishes It is 
a strong contribution to the liter- 
ature of the subject and we believe 
the position herein advocated is one 


ly However, in other respects the 
author is true to Disciples’ senti- 
ments The chief value of the book 


os 
oO a ptism lies in the author's contention that 


New Testament baptism is not tied to 








that the Disciples will be driven ulti- 
mately to adopt. We do not think 
it possible for them permanently 
to hold to close baptism without go- 
ing the whole length of the Baptists 
and join close communion to it 

The Epworth Herald (Methodist) 

While not agreeing with all the 
statements made it is about the most 
interesting book on the subject I have 
seen The author is master of good, 
clear English and knows how to ex- 
press himself 
Herald of Gospel Liberty (Christian 

Denomination) 

He presents his thought from a 
new and interesting standpoint. We 
wish it might be read by all Dis- 
ciples, all Christians, all Baptists, 
and in fact by all denominations—it 
will have a moulding effect as to 
one’s opinions of baptism. The Dis- 
ciples’ themselves will likely get the 
most good from the book Mr. Mor- 
rison is leading a movement for 
larger liberty in matters of opinion 
among the people of God 
The Continent (Presbyterian) 

It required courage to publish this 
book. It is by a minister of the Dis- 
ciples’ church, which has been pecu- 
liarly strenuous in behalf of the 
scriptural necessity for immersion, 
and he writes that “the effect of our 
study is absolutely to break down _ 
the notion that any divine author- Joun THE Baptist 


ity whatsoever, stands behind the Tue Paptism or Jesus 


practice of immersion.” Instead, in 
the New Testament, baptism simply 
means the conferment and acceptance 
of the status of a Christian He is 
strongly against demanding the re- 


baptism of Christian believers who Tur One Baptism. 


apply to Baptist or Disciples church- 
es for membership having been ac- 
cepted in other churches by any mode pee : s 
of baptism whatever. Equally he op- ‘Porn or WATER 

poses infant baptism, because the sub- 
ject of baptism must be voluntary 
At the root of his argument lies a 
sound desire for Christian unity 

The Religious Telescope (United 

Brethren) 

The author is clear and candid, 
brave and kind in performing the 
task to which he assigned himself 
. . . AS we view the real meaning 
of this new interpretation of bap- 
tism it involves a complete abandon- 
ment of the dogma of immersion, and 
may lead to a new adjustment of 
attitude on that subject on the part 
of other immersionist bodies At 
any rate, the significance of the work 
is new and remarkable It may help 
the immersionists and affusionists to 
get together, which would be a great 


ue SYMBOLISM OF 


Regarded by both friends and critics as 


the most significant contribution made to tiam is @ sacrament. 


Do not let your opinion of this book be 


own careful reading. 


. : : - 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL’S PosITION. both 
THe MEANING OF THI 
THe Earty Mope or 


Tue Functionat View or Baptism 


BAPTISM AND THE GREAT COMMISSION 


Dip Curist ComMAND Baptism ? 


BAPTISM 
lure Case ror IMMERSION 
CONCERNING INFANT BAPTISM ‘ 


SAPTISTS AND Disciples AND Baptism 


Price $1.25 Net 


any physical act, but is “the spiritual, 
social act of self-commitment and 
self-consecration by the individual and 


By Charles Clayton Morrison. his induction into the church.” This 


idea, by the way, is very forcefully 
expressed in an old document that 
was formulated by the Westminster 
Assembly more than two centuries 
and a half ago when they said, “Bap- 
whereby the 
parties baptized are solemnly admit- 


the baptism problem since the debate be- ted into the visible church and enier 


into an open and professed engagce- 


tween Alexander Campbell and N. L. Rice. ment to be wholly and only the 


Lord's.” 


The Standard (Baptist) 
The argument throughout is good 


formed at second hand. It deserves your and there are conclusions that are 


worthy of careful consideration. 

The Seeien Union Quarterly (Dis- 
ciple) 
The author has a brilliant style and 


SOME CHAPTER TITLES. thinks along ingenious and fascinat- 


ing lines . However one may 
differ from the author there is much 
in this book to be commended from 
the Baptist and paedo-baptist 
Worp “Baptize.” sides of the house. 

The Churchman (Episcopal!) 

Under the title “The Meaning of 
Baptism,” Mr. CC. C. Morrison has 
given an interesting summary of the 
topic especially as it is related to 
the history of modern sectarianism. 
The Disciples, to whose fellowship Mr. 
Morrison belongs, practice rebaptizing 
for those who have not been immersed 
Mr. Morrison is not in sympathy with 
this position. He shows that baptism 
bv immersion has figured little in 
the divisions of the church and will 
doubtless likewise figure little in its 


BAPTISM. 


SAPTISM AND CONVERSION unity 


Baptist Standard (Dallas. Tex.) 

This is a very interesting work, as 
much so as any volume of fiction we 
have read this summer! 


The Homiletic Review 
volume on this subject with an 
irenic purpose by the editor of The 
Christian Century is welcome The 
position taken is that while immer- 
sion is the valid mode of baptism the 
doctrine or dogma “eclipses the great 
objective task of the church for large 
majorities of Disciples and Baptists.” 
Baptism has its essence not in the 
of administration, but in that 


Disciples Publication Society ee “the conferment and ac- 


ceptance of the status of a Christian” 


700 E. 40th Street, CHICAGO (p. 193) While, then. the volume 


is a plea for the adoption of immer- 
sion as a mode universally recog- 
nized as regular, the practice of re- 











achievement. 


Central Christian Advocate (Methodist) 

Dr. Morrison belongs to what might be called the younger 
school of Disciples who have the discretion and the will to 
approach the members of other churches, not with the club 
of intolerance and pseudo-omniscience, but with the open 


hand of intellectual catholicity and good will. . . . The 
propaganda could not wish for a leader more truly repre- 
sentative A profound scholar, a deeply spiritual follower 


of the Master, a man among men, something of a mystic, we 
could well believe that if any person could show the way 
to Christian unity, Charles Clayton Morrison belongs to the 
select few This book gives one evidence. The significant 
fact is that the author is a member of an immersion church, 
once commonly called “Campbellites,” and while he holds to 
immersion as the correct mode of baptizing, yet he declares, 
“It would be too much to say, dogmatically, that baptism 
was not administered in New Testament times in any way 
save by immersion.” The book is well worth reading, not 
enly for its scholarly treatment of the question of baptism, 
which is satisfactory, but as an example of true liberality 
in modern church life, a liberality which is not degrading 
and flat, but catholic, appreciative and noble. 


baptism with its implication that Presbyterians, Methodists 
and others are not Christians is to be reprobated. Members 
should pass freely from these other churches to those of 
Baptists and Disciples without calling into question or ignor- 
ing their status as already members of the Church of Christ. 

The spirit of the book is delightful and raises new hopes 
where none kad seemed possible. 
The Presbyterian Advance 

The editor of this paper welcomes the appearance of this 
volume, for it enables him for the first time in his life to 
answer a question which often has been asked of him by cor- 
respondents and readers—“What is the best book on baptism?” 
° * Against all who insist that immersion and immersion 
only is baptism this book provides an unanswerable argument. 
The United Presbyterian 

An unusual book Written by a Disciple and the editor of 
the leading Disciple newspaper, he wholly abandons the Dis- 
ciple and Baptist argument on which they found their dogma 
of baptism by immersion. He says the use of the word “bap- 
tizo,” in its New Testament usage, refers primarily to the 
function of initiation and only incidentally to the particular 
[physical] act. 
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BETHANY COLLEGE 


eventy-fifth session opens September 

t Courses Classical, Scientific, Do- 
mest Sclence Agriculture, Musil Art, 
Ministerial, Normal and Commercial 

Tw jormitories for young men and 
ne for yvounge women 4 thorough Pre 
paratory Department A new fireproof 
dormit witl rooms New $80,000 
bullding for lence Agriculture liorti 
jlture ind Domestic Science College 
farn f Acres 

Located trolley lin seven miles 
itheas f Wellsbure Brook County 
uM Va ind forty miles south of Pitts- 
t ‘ 1 fifteen north of Wheeling Ex - 
[ ses “ Graduates in Normal De- 
partment are given first-grade teachers 

tificates 

For catalog and full information write 


THOMAS EF. CRAMBLET, 


PRESIDENT 
LUD, Rethany, W. Va. 





The Bible College of Missouri 


COLUMBIA, MO. 





Aft ted wit tr ersity if Missouri 
M interchange of credits Prepares 

lents for ministry, missions and social 
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tat ersity students 
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a. D. EDWARDS, Dean. 
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BUTLER COLLEGE 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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THOMAS CARR HOWFE, President. 





CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
and Conservatory of Music 


A STANDARDIZED JUNIOR COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 
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Se) ls of Musi Art Expressior Hiome 
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r ‘ fe ‘ h individual care Outdoor 
ta « ume I year book ad 
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VERS. LL. W. ST. CLAIR-MOSS President, 
noe College Piace, Columbia, Mo. 





The Disciples’ Divinity House 
of the University of Chicago 
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Libera Arts Mus Civil Engineering, 
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Econor s, | Arts Tuition and ex- 
penses low Catalog on application 


I. N. MeCASH, President. 
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CoO L L E G E Regular Scientific and Literary courses 
CAMDEN POINT, - MISSOURI / i), College of Liberal Arts, School of Edu- 

Boardir school for girls; fully accredited eation, College of the Bible and School 
~ “ oe “ bo Ry. & 4. of Fine Arts, including voice, piano, pipe 
urd. Centrally located; on electric line half- | organ, violin, wind instruments, oratory 
way between Kansas City and St. Joseph,|and expression, and paintng. 
on R. lL. between Cameron and Leavenworth 
Rural life with city advantages. The cam- A good plant embracng approximately 
pus is large and beautiful; good ———— two acres of floor space. Well equipped 

ket-ball and tennis court Special de f‘ ’ . = e " “ 
partments: Vocal and Instrumental Music library, laboratories and gymnasium. 
Art Expressior Commercial Special care ‘ : , 

iven to character-building and religious OLIVER N. ROTH, A. M., Chancellor. 
t ! ices os -asonable. For 
a oe a ” E. V. ZOLLERS, A. M., LL.D. 

FP. J. YOKLEY, President. President Emeritus. 
a ™ 7 r ‘ ~ 
. . . 
KEUKA COLLEGE Transylvania University 
— —\, 4A, ee The College of the Bible. 

Ideal y loca tec in t ; oe onc ona . eau Courses leading to the A. B., B.S, M. 
tifu ike district of the _—_— sta t A. P.Th B. and B.D. degrees. Prepares 

A small college with — co on ge no for teaching, social service, ministry, 
graduat requirements of vem ewe & -~ mission field and rural church Faculty 
The degrees of BR. 4. and B S. given underl.¢ well trained specialists Excellent li- 
tt eal of the University of the State Of |praries, iaboratories and dormitories 
New Yor . Work fully accredited Personal atten- 

Keuka Institute, an affiliated institution, |tion given to each student. Opportunity 
ffers prep tory courses for self-help Many students make a 

Home atmosphere, seriou school spirit.[jlarge part of their expenses. Scholar- 
empha on Christian ideals ships for high school honor graduates, 

Send for italogue ‘ and sons and daughters of ministers. 

Joseph A. Serena, President Endowed scholarships Students for the 
ministry and mission field may receive 
r TAY 4 scholarship aid covering all regular fees 
DRAKE UNIV ERSITY ind room rent. Session opens Sept. 13, 1915 
Des Moines, Ia Hamilton College (Junior College fer 
HILL M. BELL, President. Women). 

Educational conditions of the present Afords ideal home life Standard 
time enable the school in the large cen- | courses, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
ter of population to offer the more effi- | Science, and Domestic Art. 
lent education and life trainirg. R. H, CROSSFIELD, President. 

Drake University is situated in a town Lexington, Ky 
of 100,000 people, declared by Clifford G Zz aie . : 

Roe to be the most moral town of its| Virginia Christian College 
size in America LYNCHBURG, VA. 

Drake University offers work recog- An institution with high ideals, and 
nized as standard in Liberal Arts, Bible,/jocation unsurpassed for health and 
Law, Education and Music Included in]beauty in the famous Piedmont Section 
the Liberal Arts college are special|of Virginia 
ourses preparatory to Medical or Engi- Campus of 85 acres. Co-educational. 
neering wor Preparatory and College courses in Lib- 

The special schools include training for] eral and Fine Arts. Strong faculty. Ex- 
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Home Economics, Physical Education and]| Write W. G. SHACKLEFORD, Registrar. 
Religious Education 

For information, address W J 

The President, Drake University. ILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 





EUREKA COLLEGE 


EUREKA, ILLINOIS, 
Established 1855, this 
sixty years of successful 
Students in every state 
countries Academy in 


Co-educational 
has had 
idministration 
ind many foreign 
onnectior 

A splendid 


school 


gymnasium with complete 


modern equipment is being erected. Lab- 
yvratory and library facilities excellent 
Commodious girls’ dormitory Above all 


Christian atmosphere 

Eureka is fully accredited in the great 
iniversities and here graduates make 
rood Departments of Arts, Science, 
Theology Music and Domestic Science 
Ideal location, within three hours’ ride 
if Chicago Address 

H. 0, PRITCHARD, President. 
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HIRAM COLLEGE 


Standards high, ful! recognition by prin- 
cipal universities and standardizing 
agencies 

Courses well 
lors’ and masters’ 
Department of 


leading to bache- 
Accredited 
Education Special 
ourses in Christian Literature and 
Public Speaking and Music 
courses looking toward En- 
Agriculture, Law and Medi- 


balanced, 
degrees 


Service 
Combined 
gineering 
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Facalty strong in training, experience 
ind personality 

Student life wholesome. Athletic, liter- 
ary, religious, musical and social or- 


ganizations vigorous 


Religtous life deep, loyal, permeating all 
activities 
Situation beautiful, healthful, accessible 


Expense low for advantages offered 
MINER LEE BATES, President, 
Hiram, Ohio. 


and Conservatory of Music 
FULTON, MO. 

religious welfare of your 
carefully guarded and no 
education neglected. 

College with special depart- 
Music, Art Expression, Lan- 
Home Economics Faculty 
foremost Universities of Eu- 
America Twenty-eight new 
Conservatory of Music 
no better equipped music department 
in any Middle West college. Teachers’ 
Training Courses given. 

Beautiful grounds, modern  appoint- 
ments, handsome brick buildings All 
idvantages guaranteed as advertised. 
College owned by Christian churches of 
Missouri 

Write illustrated 
dressing the secretary. 
WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE, Fulton. Mo, 
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ments in 
guage and 
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rope and 
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CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


A New Era is opening before this institu- 


tion So long held back for lack of equip- 
ment, she is now able to make good that 
deficiency, so that before the opening of 


the 59th session in September next, she will 
be enrolled as a standard college, full crea- 
it being given for her work by the various 
standardizing agencies. 


Departments: College of Arts, Science and 
Literature, School of Religion, School of 
Music, Art Department, Preparatory De- 
partment 

irit: Serious, purposeful, democratic, 
Christian No more wholesome envtron- 
ment for the developing life of a boy or 
girl may be found. 

Correspondence solicited. Address 


EARLE MARION TODD, President, 
Canton, Mo. 
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